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COKKESPONDENCE 315 

few things certain as to the source of the play. But, so far as I 
know, it has not heretofore been noted that this same essay contains 
a reference to an island similar in every respect to Shakespeare's, 
and which must surely have given the suggestion for it. Mon- 
taigne has given an account of Plato's Atlantis and of other lost 
lands; he continues: 

The other testimonie of antiquitie, to which some will referre this dis- 
coverie, is in Aristotle (if at least that little booke of unheard of wonders 
be his) where he reporteth that certaine Carthaginians having sailed 
athwart the Atlcmtike Sea, without the strait of Gibraltar, after long time, 
they at last discovered a great fertill Hand, all replenished with goodly- 
woods, and watred with great and deepe rivers, farre distant from al land, 
and that both they and others, alluded by the goodness and fertility of 
the soile, went thither with their wives, children, and household, and there 
began to inhabit and settle themselves. The Lords of Carthage seeing 
their countrie by little and little to be dispeopled, made a law and express 
inhibition, that upon paine of death no more men should goe thither, and 
banished all that were gone thither to dwell, fearing (as they said) that 
in successe of time, they would so multiply as they might one day sup- 
plant them, and overthrow their owne estate. 

There can be, it seems to me, little doubt that this island, correal 
ponding, so exactly, in description and location to Shakespeare's, 
suggested it to him. Perhaps it would not be fanciful to find in 
the last lines the origin of Caliban's plots to people the isle with 
Calibans and to overthrow its ruler. 

John D. Bea. 

Earlham College. 



A Note ok Lamb 



In his essay " On the Tragedies of Shakspeare," Lamb says that 
Shakespeare's mind was, " to borrow a phrase of Ben Jonson's, the 
very ' sphere of Humanity.' " No edition of Lamb's works, so far 
as I know, records the exact source of the phrase. It is found in 
A Pindaric Ode on the Death of Sir H. Morison, n, 20. The sec- 
tion of the poem is as follows : 

Alas! but Morison fell young: 

He never fell, — thou fall'st, my tongue. 

He stood a soldier to the last right end, 

A perfect patriot, and a noble friend; 
But most a virtuous son. 
All offices were done 
By him, so ample, full, and round 
In weight, in measure, number, sound 

As, though his age imperfect might appear, 

His life was of humanity the sphere. 

Geokge B. Woods. 

Carleton College. 



